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" for over a century we (the British people) have been
labouring to inspire India with our own political philosophy,
and we have largely succeeded. We have welcomed her
as an organic part of an Empire which is based on this
philosophy. We have helped to create in India habits of
thought of which this philosophy is the natural outcome.
We cannot exclude her from sharing in what we ourselves
regard as the best." x

Some took the view that, since the present form of govern-
ment had outlived its usefulness something must take its
place. And they believed that " the triune policy/' namely,
unity through federation ; responsibility with safeguards;
and provincial autonomy within the Federation, was the
kind of constitution which was practicable. Others took
their stand on the pledges of the past and argued that if
something was not done to placate the demands of political
India, the British Government would forfeit Indian con-
fidence. The best safeguard was to establish an identity
of interest between India and Britain.

The leader of the Conservative Party assured his op-
ponents that the proposals had the support of a large body
of responsible men on the spot whose considered opinions
could not be turned down and that it was now impossible
to "go back to the Simon Report." In a speech at the
Albert Hall (May 12, 1933) Mr. Stanley Baldwin put his
case as follows :

" When they say ' go back to the Simon Report' they
do not mean go back to the words in the Simon Report, but
take out of it the whole question of responsibility for law
and order, which is of the essence of the recommendations
of the Simon Report, and on which they were all unanimous,
and on which everyone responsible for the Government
of India to-day is unanimous. You cannot as a practical
matter go back to an eviscerated Simon Report. I doubt

xSee Preface by John Buchan, C.H., M.P. (now Lord Tweedsmuir),
to " India; The White Paper/* 1933, by the late Sir John Thompson,
K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.